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considered. On pages XIII and 106 the temple at 
Corinth is called the oldest temple in Greece and 
Corinth is said to have been the first to erect a Doric 
temple in Greece proper; but the old Argive Heraeum 
and the Heraeum at Olympia are older. On page XV, 
page 172, Plate 51, and page 218 we have the idea that 
the discovery of the Agias statue has proved that the 
Apoxyomenus is not a true example of the work of 
Lysippus and that the Agias gives us a very fine exam- 
ple of the style of Lysippus, an idea which seems to be 
generally accepted but which is far from being proved. 
Mr. Stobart knows the latest discoveries and publica- 
tions. He knows Ridgeway's writings, including his 
Origin of Tragedy, and accepts some of the theories of 
his Early Age of Greece (of which only one volume has 
appeared, though on page 271 Mr. Stobart speaks of 
two volumes) . And yet he does not think that Homer's' 
Iliad was written in Mycenaean times, but rather that 
large parts of Homer were written in the eighth century 
(52). He thinks (61) that Homer belongs to an 
altogether lower civilization, typified by the Dipylon 
vases. He makes him a contemporary of Hesiod and 
cites (62) Herodotus and the Parian Marble, which sets 
Hesiod thirty years earlier than Homer, though he does 
not mention Ephorus, the source of this statement, or 
the Agon between Homer and Hesiod, which represents 
an ancient tradition, as a papyrus discovered a few 
years ago shows. On page 71, the Apollo Belvedere is 
said to have been carved to suit a decadent taste in the 
days when Greece had lost the very memory of manli- 
ness. The Apollo Belvedere is, however, a copy of a 
bronze original, perhaps of the fourth century B. C. 
Some even attribute it to Leochares. On page 82 it is 
said that only in the later periods is feminine nudity 
exhibited in Greek art, and yet on page 116, Plate 31, 
we see a nude woman on the Ludovisi throne, which 
dates before the time of Phidias (compare also my 
remarks in The Classical Weekly 8.29). Nor is 
Praxiteles the first to uncover Aphrodite's loveliness 
(211). It is hardly true that Sparta has left us no art 
or literature (94). The Spartans were not unartistic. 
The British excavations at Sparta have discovered much 
art, especially in bronzes, wonderful ivories, terra- 
cottas, vases, lead figurines, and even sculpture (com- 
pare Tod and Wace, Catalogue of Sparta Museum, 99 
ff.). The 'Cyrenaic' vases are now called Laconian by 
many scholars. Nor must we forget that Tyrtaeus 
wrote for the Laconians or that Alcman was a Spartan 
even if originally from Sardis. On page 142, Plate 39 
the whole Aeginetan pediments, perhaps Furtwangler's 
reconstructions, should be given, not merely three 
single figures. On page 147 we have a statement, which 
is found also in Gardner's Greek Sculpture, that the 
east pediment of a temple depicts a scene of peace, the 
west a struggle. This is a theory to which there are too 
many exceptions to say that the Greek sculptors for- 
mulated any such rule. On pages 158-159 there is no 
mention or illustration of any of the copies of Myron's 
Athena, only of the Marsyas. Even before Penrose, 



Pennethorne and others had known that the lines of the 
Parthenon were not straight (161). It is very unlikely 
that in the case of the Parthenon the background 
behind the sculpture of the pediment was red, or that 
the ground of the metopes was red (162). On the same 
page, where mention is made of an acroterion, we should 
be told that the Austrians have discovered fragments of 
the acroteria and in the British Museum Publication of 
the Parthenon Sculptures can be seen Praschniker's 
reconstruction. On page 160 is shown an antiquated 
reconstruction of the Erechtheum without the windows 
in the east wall which were discovered by Stevens, and 
conjectured by Botticher and others. On page 167 the 
Theseum is wrongly dated earlier than the Parthenon. 
On the serpent column at Delphi were inscribed not 
only the names of those who had taken part in the battle 
at Plataea (168), but the names of whose who had 
participated in the previous fights against the Persians. 
It is a memorial not of Plataea, but of all the Persian 
wars. Nor is it true that a forlorn remnant of it still 
exists at Constantinople. The entire column with the 
exception of the three serpent heads is preserved, and all 
the names can still be read, and even one of the serpent's 
heads is preserved in the museum at Constantinople. 
It is time that scholars stopped saying that "the only 
Greek pictures that we have are the mural frescoes and 
mosaics of Pompeii" (223). Mention should be made 
of the wonderful Minoan frescoes and of the many 
painted stelae from Pagasae and elsewhere. 

Despite these and several other minor deficiencies 
and mistakes which there is not space to tabulate, Mr. 
Stobart has done a real service in publishing this fine 
volume, embodying the latest researches. Such charm- 
ing books are common in Germany and are very cheap. 
So it is a pleasure to see that the American edition costs 
only $2.50, whereas the original edition cost $7.50. 

The Johns Hopkins ,-. hit, 

University. David M. Robinson. 



The Mythology of All Races. Volume I : Greek and 
Roman. By William Sherwood Fox. Boston: 
Marshall Jones Co. (1916). Pp. lxii + 354. 
This is the first of a series of thirteen volumes 1 edited 
by Louis Herbert Gray, who is well known to students 
of religion and mythology as associate editor of Hast- 
ings's Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. It is 
certainly a stupendous task to bring together in one 
series the myths of all the world, but the best of scholars 
have been selected to write the various volumes. The 
purpose is to collect the myths in such a manner that 
the mythology of each race shall be seen to form a 
coherent part of mythology as a whole. The facts are 
to be presented, and there is to be little, if any, theori- 
zing, so that the work will differ much from Frazer's 
Golden Bough. 



] The series must be purchased as a whole, at $6.00 per volume: 
see the advertisement in The Classical Weekly for November 13, 
1016. 
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Professor Fox has done a difficult task systematically 
and exceedingly well, and, although there are countless 
books on classical mythology, students and scholars 
will welcome this volume as somewhat different. 
Professor Fox tries to find a basis of fact behind the 
myths and to interpret them as vehicles of religious 
thought, and treats the cults and myths topographically, 
in part : and, as far as I know, these things have been 
done by him better than in any other English book on 
Greek and Roman mythology. Professor Fox has 
digested the enormous literature of the subject, includ- 
ing such recent books as Cook's encyclopaedic volume 
on Zeus. After the Prefaces and an Introduction dis- 
cussing the sources, Part I deals with Myths of the 
Beginning, The Heroes, and The Afterworld; Myths of 
the Peloponnesus (Arcadia, Laconia, Messene, Argos, 
Corinth) ; Myths of the Northern Mainland (Boeotia, 
Euboea, Aetolia) ; Myths of Crete and Attica. Then 
follow chapters on Hesacles, Theseus, The Voyage of the 
Argo, The Tale of Troy, The Afterworld. Part II is 
devoted to the Greek Gods, ten chapters to the Greater 
Gods and four chapters to the Lesser Gods. Part III, 
on The Mythology of Ancient Italy, has only twenty- 
one pages, showing how much more important Greek 
mythology is than Roman, although we must remember 
that gradually most of the national Greek myths 
became Roman property with little more than a change 
of names and local identification. There is an inter- 
esting Appendix, on Survivals of Ancient Greek Divini- 
ties and Myths in Modern Greece, giving a short 
summary' of Lawson's Modern Greek Folklore and 
Ancient Greek Religion; then a similar Appendix on 
Survivals of Divinities and Myths of the Etruscans and 
Romans in the Romagnola, based on Leland's Etrusco- 
Roman Remains. Then follow Notes (on page 327, it 
is said that Argos was made the scene of Aeschylus's 
Agamemnon to please the Argive allies; it would have 
been well to add that Mycenae had been destroyed by 
the Argives ten years before the production of the 
Agamemnon). In the Bibliography, among the works 
of J. R. Harris should be mentioned also The Origin of 
the Cult of Apollo and The Origin of the Cult of 
Artemis. Professor Baur's article on Tityros, in The 
American Journal of Archaeology, 9.157 ff., Leaf's 
Homer and History, Ridgeway's Second volume on The 
Origin of Tragedy, Delia Seta's Religion and Art, and 
some monographs are missing, but the Bibliography on 
the whole is excellent. 

The illustrations are well chosen and beautifully 
reproduced. They include many worksseldom, if ever, 
pictured before in a book on mythology, such as bronzes 
ii New York and Boston and several vase-paintings. 
Unfortunately, the text accompanying the numerous 
beautiful illustrations, especially in the case of the vase- 
paintings, has several errors, though on the whole it is 
excellent and has had the benefit of suggestions from 
Professor Elderkin. Many of the dates are wrong. 
The Chalcidian vase on Plate II dates about 550, not 
650 B. C: In the text to Plate IV, Professor Gardner's 



name is four times spelled "Gardiner". The black- 
figured amphora on Plate VI can hardly date as late as 
475 B. C, if that on page 83, also from Gela, dates from 
the sixth century B. C. The dates given by Professor 
Fox to many other vases from Gela, which are repro- 
duced, are very doubtful. The head of Hera repro- 
duced on Plate VII is not an original marble of the fifth 
century B. C, but a Roman copy of an original bronze 
statue, and is not much superior to the Farnese or the 
Ludovisi Hera. The vase reproduced on Plate VIII is 
in Berlin, not in Boston. The copy of the Athena 
Parthenos reproduced on Plate IX is a statuette, not a 
statue. The vase on Plate XXIV in New York is 
published in Furtwangler-Reichhold's Plates, No. 1 16. 
In the text to Plate XXVI, it should be stated that this 
vase in Boston is not signed by Aristophanes, though it 
is a duplicate of one in Boston, which is signed. The 
Orvieto crater on Plate XXVII dates about 470 B. C. or 
a little later, but not from the end of the fifth century 
B. C. On Plate XXIX, the object on the wall is a 
scabbard, not a quiver; nor is the helmet Corinthian. 
The Boston amphora on Plate XXXII is published in 
The American Journal of Archaeology 12.406-416. 
For Plates XXXVII and LXII references should be 
given to Miss Richter's ideal catalogue of Greek, 
Etruscan, and Roman Bronzes in the Metropolitan 
Museum (see The Classical Weekly 9.124-125). 
The original of Myron's Athena (Plate XL) dates from 
the second quarter, not from the latter part, of the fifth 
century B. C In connection with Plate XLI the 
Apollo Belvedere is said to be a copy of a Hellenistic 
bronze, though many scholars date it earlier, some even 
ascribing it to Leochares. The Lucanian vase repro- 
duced on Plate LV is from the fourth, not from the third 
century, B. C, and has two Sirens, as in Homer, not 
three (compare page 262). 

I cannot let pass this occasion to protest against the 
spelling of proper names in such an excellent book meant 
for the general cultured reader rather than for the Greek 
specialist. The Latinized or English forms which are 
familiar in English literature and in general usage 
should be employed and not such strange words as 
Attike, Plouton, Delphoi, Boiotian, Mykenaian, 
Phoinikian, Oidipous, Meleagros. 

The Johns Hopkins •_ „ , „ 

University. David M. ROBINSON. 



The Greek House: Its History and Development 
from the Neolithic Period to the Hellenistic Age. 
By Bertha Carr Rider. Cambridge: at the 
University Press (1916). Pp. xii + 272. $3.25. 
Archaeological excavations during recent years 
have revealed many phases of ancient life. Public 
buildings, state documents, municipal works and 
imperial dedications have been recovered, and temples, 
statues and inscriptions repeatedly testify to the 
piety and public service of the people. But a recon- 
struction of the normal course of private life in Greece 
has been more difficult to achieve, for the people 



